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"We believe in the maintenance of an adequate navy 
for the national defense, and we condemn the action of 
the Democratic House of Representatives in refusing 
to authorize the construction of additional ships." 

The first part of this statement may mean little or 
much, as the case may be, but the second part savors too 
much of the boiling pot of politics to have been allowed 
a place in a solemn declaration on a great non-partisan 
subject like that of naval increase. It certainly does 
not represent the views on naval increase of many of 
the best men in the party, and the makers of the plat- 
form have, we think, misjudged the sentiment of the 
country if they have assumed that by this bit of party 
criticism they will commend themselves to the masses 
of the citizenship of the country. 



Frederic Passy. 

The death of Frederic Passy, the French apostle of 
peace, on the 12th of June, at the age of 90, has been 
deeply felt by the peace workers of all nations. A great 
demonstration in Mr. Passy's honor had been planned 
for the last days of May, in the amphitheater of the 
Oceanographic Institute in Paris, but this had to be 
given up because of the sudden attack of pneumonia, 
to which Mr. Passy finally succumbed. 

It is difficult to think of the peace movement in 
Europe without Mr. Passy at its head, so long had he 
been its recognized leader. He began his work for the 
cause nearly fifty years ago, and was intimately asso- 
ciated with Henry Richard during the last years of the 
English peacemaker's work in the British House of 
Commons. He nearly lost his life in trying to prevent 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, and 
frequently, during subsequent years, his patriotism was 
bitterly impugned by Frenchmen of the old-time mili- 
taristic school. But he kept bravely on till he finally 
found himself surrounded and supported by a great 
body of the foremost French statesmen and his country 
in the very van of the movement for world peace. The 
appreciation of the government for his services became 
so great that he was finally made Commander of the 
Legion of Honor by the President of the Eepublic. 

Mr. Passy was one of the founders, in 1867, with 
Charles Lemonnier and others, of the French Inter- 
national Arbitration Society (Societe pour 1' Arbitrage 
entre Nations) and served as its president to the day 
of his death. 

In 1888 and 1889 he co-operated with William Randal 
Cremer, of the British Parliament, in founding the 
Interparliamentary Union, and was active and promi- 
nent in its councils afterwards until age compelled him 
to limit his activities. In 1889, also, he assisted in 
organizing the First International Peace Congress of 
the modern series. He was chairman of the committee 



on organization and president also of the congress, which 
met in Paris, in the Palace of the Trocadero, on June 
23 of that year. In the speech with which he opened 
the sessions, a speech which covers about eight pages of 
the Report, Mr. Passy struck that high level of oratory 
and lofty range of ideas of the unity and brotherhood 
of humanity which characterized his subsequent utter- 
ances in the various international peace congresses and 
his almost numberless peace addresses in the different 
sections of his .own country. Mr. Passy was not a de- 
nationalized man; he was a Frenchman in every fibre 
of his being; but he rose above any narrow nationalism 
and lived always and spoke with the feeling and belief 
that "above all nations is humanity." 

In the annual peace congresses in Europe, so long as 
he was able to attend them, Mr. Passy was practically 
always the central figure, sharing, at any rate, this posi- 
tion with only one other, the Baroness von Suttner. 
This eminence was accorded him, not by reason of any 
pushing or crowding of himself forward — for of self- 
seeking he was nearly incapable — but purely because 
of the weight of his abilities, his character, his elo- 
quence, and, more particularly, of his unmistakably cos- 
mopolitan spirit and unfailing devotion to the interests 
of all men and of all nations. Whenever he rose to 
speak in the congresses, no matter what the subject of 
discussion, a warm reception, often an ovation, was 
accorded him, and no one who heard him in these 
speeches year after year, whether brief or more ex- 
tended, can ever forget the stirring and masterful elo- 
quence with which he often spoke. 

Mr. Passy was greatly aided in his peace propaganda 
by the high position which he held, both in the field of 
scholarship and that of politics. He was an economist 
of high rank and wrote many papers and books on the 
subject, following generally the principles of the free- 
trade school. Because of his attainments in this field, 
he was elected a member of the Institute of France, a 
position reached only by those of recognized high merit. 
For a number of years also he was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, where he threw his influence 
against the excessive militarism of the time and in 
favor of good relations with other countries and of the 
settlement of controversies by arbitration ''and other 
peaceful means. He was at that time the recognized 
leader of this movement in the French Parliament. In 
a reaction against the pacifists, some fifteen years or 
more ago, Mr. Passy finally, with others, lost his seat 
in the Chamber, but he lived to see the French Parlia- 
ment with a larger contingent of advanced supporters 
of the arbitration movement than probably any other 
of the greater national legislatures. 

In 1901, when the committee of the Norwegian Par- 
liament having in charge the awarding of the peace 
prizes provided for by the will of Alfred Nobel were 
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ready to begin the distribution, they selected Mr. Passy 
as eminently fitted to be the first of the pacifists to be 
recognized by the Foundation. He and Henri Dunant, 
founder of the Eed Cross, were awarded the prize in 
equal parts that first year. The sum thus received 
enabled Mr. Passy to live in comfort the last decade of 
his long, laborious life. 

Mr. Passy continued his labors in the interests of 
peace, as he was able, till within a short time of his 
death. The very last number of the organ of the 
French Arbitration Society {La Paix par le Droit) to 
reach our office contained an article from his pen, one 
of a valuable series of biographical sketches which he 
has been writing on "Those Who Ought to Be Hon- 
ored," in which he has given us his estimate of many 
distinguished men of France of the last two genera- 
tions, mostly men who had been at heart pacifists and 
more or less actively associated with the peace move- 
ment. He lived to see his ideals of international unity 
and co-operation and of the pacific adjustment of con- 
troversies far on the way toward realization in and 
through the Hague institutions, and he died in the firm 
faith that the war system, with all its horrors and in- 
humanities, is doomed to disappear from the society of 
men and the family of nations. 



Editorial Notes. 



The following resolutions were 

Warren BIH ado P ted h y the executive council of 

the American Federation of Labor at 

its recent meeting in Washington, protesting against 

the proposal to introduce rifle practice into the public 

schools at the expense of the national treasury : 

Whereas, Senator Warren, of Wyoming, has intro- 
duced a bill in the United States Senate, known as 
S. 4142, "A bill to encourage rifle practice and promote 
a patriotice spirit among the citizens and youth of the 
United States," and which provides for rifle practice in 
public schools, etc., and for the payment of the ex- 
penses of persons designated by the Secretary of War 
to superintend instruction and competition in connec- 
tion therewith, including an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 to promote the same; and 

Whereas, the present 'extravagant expenditure on 
naval and military armaments is largely borne by those 
least able to pay for them— the laboring classes ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in regular session assembled 
in the city of Washington, D. C, speaking on behalf of 
the working people of our country, protest against this 
tendency to enlarge our military expenditures and 
thereby put an increasing burden on the people; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we protest against the enactment of 
the Warren bill, or any other movement toward mili- 
tarizing our school system; that such a purpose or tend- 



ency contains serious and dangerous possibilities to 
divert the activities and ideals of American boyhood to 
the destructive and brutal art of war, rather than to the 
activities and ideals of the arts of peace; that the prop- 
osition contained in the Warren bill is un-American 
and not calculated to develop the best conception of 
patriotism or the maintenance of the national spirit of 
liberty; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to Senator Briggs, chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the United States Senate, by the 
president and secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, in the name of its executive council. 



Prince Prince Katsura, ex-Premier of 

Katsura's Japan, will leave Tokio on July 6th 

World Tour. for a tour of the world. He is en- 
trusted with important diplomatic missions to Russia 
and other countries. The Prince has received all possible 
honors in Japan, and it is thought he may be selected 
as the head of the Japanese Cabinet at a later date. He 
is considered the greatest present statesman in Japan. 
The main object of his tour will be to promote friendly 
relations between Japan and foreign countries, and par- 
ticularly to increase the cordiality of the present rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Japan. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was first concluded, and, later, twice 
renewed by Prince Katsura. He will probably spend 
about three months in Europe ; then, unless conditions 
in the Orient demand his immediate return, he will 
probably come to America. He will be most welcome, 
as all the Japanese visitors are. 



Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the New 

"Big Work for York ' Evening Journal for May 28, 
Women." ,, . ,, 

repeats, m the name of women, the 

following appeal to women: 

"The time is ripe for the women of America to take 
some concerted action for peace. The terrible results 
of war fall heavily upon women. They are the great 
sufferers. No true mother desires to bear and rear sons 
for the horrors of the battlefield. 

"Recently two great apostles of peace — Count Ap- 
ponyi, of Hungary, and Baron de Constant, of France- 
have come across the Atlantic bearing the same mes- 
sage — to urge the United States Government to take 
the initiative in securing permanent international con- 
cord and peace. 

"Count Apponyi said, in one of his addresses : 'When 
you settled in this country you left behind you all the 
traditions of the Old World which were burdensome. 
Its animosities, its antagonisms, its hatreds you carried 
not with you. This fortunate situation lays a great re- 
sponsibility upon you. We appeal to you for assistance 
to do away with the hateful legacy of' hatred between 
men who fought to be brethren. This is the object of 
my mission to America.' 

"What we need to do, what we, the women of this 
country, must do is to crystallize the deep and strong 



